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pavement, the foliage of the square, the buildings themselves, slight 
as are their pretensions to architectural beauty, enter into a varied 
and luxuriant scenic display which Mr. Thompson has transcribed 
with remarkable fidelity and fervour. 

It is, indeed, upon the " literary " interest of his subject that this 
artist is usually dependent. He is a landscape-painter, but into 
.his landscapes he is wont to introduce figures. His aesthetic sym- 
pathies run into the department of anecdotes. No other American 
painter of equal ability in the representation of sky, atmosphere, 
trees, and fields, is so systematic and persistent in refusing to 
represent these alone. The modern artistic spirit which has so 
profound a sympathy for landscape pure and simple is not shared 
by Mr. Thompson, any more than it was by the old masters. And 
as for the work of a man like Diaz, who, according to M. Charles 
Blanc, was the first in any school to have the idea of representing 
a landscape without a sky, of painting a forest as a mysterious 
and everywhere closed interior, which received its light only through 
the interstices of the foliage and by the movement of the high 
branches, why, Mr. Thompson probably does not understand the 
intense pictorial charm of such denuded scenes. There is no 
reason to believe that Mr. Thompson's aesthetic sense is ever dis- 
turbed by the frequent sight of civilisation despoiling a landscape, 
or that his aesthetic creed contains any article to the effect that 
civilisation can despoil a landscape. On the contrary, the civili- 
sation in a landscape is likely to engage his affection. By the 
human element in landscape Art he is forcibly impressed ; and 



the opinion, uttered by one of our painters, that "French Art 
scarcely rises to the dignity of landscape — a swamp and a tree 
constitute its sum total— it is more limited in range than the land- 
scape Art of any other country " — is probably not antipodal to the 
convictions of the accomplished painter of the * May-Day in Fifth 
Avenue.' Yet, to those realities of light and air which modern 
landscape Art so cherishes and patiently interprets, Mr. Thompson 
is by no means indifferent. Qnly their sufficiency for pictorial 
purposes he seems to question, the reason perhaps being that he 
is not perfectly susceptible to the religious potentialities of inani- 
mate beauty. 

The skilful honesty of Mr. Thompson's methods is unques- 
tionable. He is not a Paganini who performs cleverly on a single- 
stringed instrument. He has no pride of eccentricity, and he 
manifests no desire to detain the attention of the crowd by making 
a clown of himself. Nor has his liberal course of study in Europe 
brought him to the sincere conviction that the oldest and best- 
known American painters are a set of ninnies. It is unnecessary 
to add that an artist who has worked not only under the instruc- 
tion, but in the atelier, of such a painter as Pasini, has some 
respect for brilliancy and purity of colour, for delicacy and finish 
in execution, for beauty of keeping not less than for technical 
dexterity, and a decided distaste for ungraceful trickiness. Mr. 
Thompson occupies an honourable position in the hierarchy of 
American artists. His solid and earnest work will stand while 
other work is tottering around it. 
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HE art of bookbinding is a subject which has of 
late years engaged the attention of many lovers 
of artistic work. At a recent meeting of the 
Society of Arts, London, a paper entitled " The 
History and Art of Bookbinding " was read by 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, assistant secretary to the 
society : the discussion that .followed included 
some valuable observations from well-known experts. 

Speaking of bookbinding as a "Fine Art," Mr. Wheatley gave 
it not only as his own opinion, but also as a very general opinion, 
that all books should be kept in good condition — a point, it may 
be assumed, few persons, if any, would be disposed to deny. 
Anecdotes of some famous historical personages were brought 
forward in support of richly ornamental binding, among them that 
of Roscoe in his " Life of Lorenzo de' Medici," who said, " It is 
difficult to discover why a favourite book should not be as proper 
an object of elegant ornamentation as the head of a cane, the hilt 
of a sword, or the latchet of a shoe." Binding, to be a " Fine 
Art," must be the outcome of an honest and original attempt to 
adapt beautiful form to the special purpose of adorning a book. 
Moreover, appropriateness must be the binder's guiding principle, 
for, however beautiful the design may be, it becomes bad Art 
when applied to a purpose for which it is unsuited. 

" There are three totally separate styles of Art," says the Builder, 
from whose abbreviated account of the lecture, or reading, our 
own still briefer report is taken, " to be distinguished in the history 
of bookbinding, and each one appears to have been uninfluenced 
by the others. These are exhibited in (i) the old stamped leather, 
which was brought to perfection by the Germans ; (2) the gilt 
tooling, which came to us from Italy ; and (3) the blocked covers 
of modern cloth bindings." 

As a specimen — though, it must be added, a very unusual one 
— of the value attached to good bookbinding, Mr. Wheatley said, 
"The French binder, M. Trautz-Bauzonnet, who died lately, was 
a great master in the art of inlaying, and his works are highly 



appreciated by connoisseurs. At a late sale in Paris, a book of 
no very great value, bound by him in his best and most elaborate 
style, sold for thirty-two hundred dollars. By no possibility could 
the book itself have been valued at more than between five hundred 
dollars and one thousand dollars, so that at least twenty-two hun- 
dred dollars was given for the binding alone." 

The spread of literature in the present day and the requirement 
•on the part of the public that the books they purchase should be 
attractive in form externally — a wish which publishers themselves 
have been quite ready to gratify, as very often conducing to the 
sale of a volume — have contributed to change to a great extent 
the character of the binding now in general use; and there is not 
a child's book sent forth from the press that is not rendered more 
or less attractive by its cover. And this has tended to reduce 
binding to a mechanical art, but still one very elegant and capable 
of much artistic treatment. Never, perhaps, was binding of this 
kind in a higher state of perfection than at present. The old- 
fashioned millboard covers, over which coloured paper used simply 
to be pasted, have given place to similar millboards over which is 
fastened coloured cloth embossed in a variety of patterns, or show- 
ing " tooling " which may or may not be good in design. Cloth 
binding is entirely an English invention, and it is only of late years 
that it has been adopted on the Continent in place of temporary 
paper covers. One plan — and one of extensive use — of ornament- 
ing cloth bindings is by using dies for stamping. One special 
characteristic of wholesale cloth binding is what goes by the name 
of "case-work;" that is, the cover or case is made independent 
of the book, which is afterwards fastened into it. By this means 
the covers can be produced in large numbers, and at a great sav- 
ing in expense ; and there is this further advantage, that much 
time is saved when it is an object to issue a book almost immedi- 
ately after the printing is finished. 

Mr. Wheatley treated his subject in a comprehensive manner, 
leaving nothing untouched, so far as we can discover, worthy of 
elucidation before a mixed audience. 



